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THE  PROBLEM  OF  ALCOHOL 
Cheryle  Zwang 

To  simply  say  that  America’s,  or  more  specifically  Montana’s, 

Indian  populace  has  a  real  problem  with  alcohol  is  a  gross 
oversimplification.  An  article  which  appeared  in  Montana’s  major 
newspaper  publications  -  the  Billings  Gazette,  the  Great  Falls  Tribune, 
and  the  Independent  Record  -  also  oversimplified  the  problem.  (This 
article  has  been  reprinted,  in  part,  in  this  issue  of  Council  Signals 
for  your  review.)  Granted,  American  Indians  suffer  from  the  disease  of 
alcoholism  in  disproportionate  numbers,  but  to  state  that  "in  a 
population  where  80  percent  of  the  people  are  alcoholics,  it's  normal  to 
be  an  alcoholic"  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  simplistic. 

The  headline  of  the  article  leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  80%  of 
all  Indians  in  the  states  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  are  alcoholics.  If  one 
knows  anything  about  population  statistics  as  they  relate  to  Native 
Americans,  they  would  also  know  that  the  majority  of  Indian  people  fall 
into  either  the  category  of  the  very  old  or  very  young.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  probably  a  reasonable  assumption  that  80%  of  Montana’s  Indian 
populace  is  not  alcoholic. 

The  article  does  go  on,  after  the  dramatic  headline,  to  further 
clarify  the  given  statistic  by  qualifying  it  with  80%  of  the  adult 
population.  Adult  population  is  later  defined  as  those  persons  14  years 
and  older.  This  age  group  includes  persons  I  and  most  people  would  not 
define  as  adults.  People  14  years  old  are  not  considered  adult 
according  to  the  law  either.  This  age  group  also  includes  the  senior 
citizens  of  our  reservations  and  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  prime  motivator  among  these  people.  Our  elders 
discourage  the  abuse  of  alcohol  as  they  know  all  to  well  the  damage  it 
can  and  does  do. 

Even  _if  80  percent  of  all  adult  Native  Americans  drink  alcohol  (and 
I’m  certainly  not  convinced  that  they  do),  I  sincerely  doubt  that  they 
all  could  be  classified  as  alcoholics.  To  state  this  as  fact,  only 
gives  those  persons  with  biased  perspectives  in  America  and  Montana  one 
more  stone  to  throw. 

Please  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the  problem 
of  alcoholism  among  Montana’s  Indian  populace.  It  is  significant  and 
pervasive.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  also  shouldn't  sensationalize  it. 
Let’s  take  a  realistic  look  at  what  is  being  put  across  as  factual  and 
reevaluate  it  from  a  logical  standpoint.  AND,  more  importantly,  let’s 
also  take  a  look  at  what  is  being  done  to  combat  the  problem  by  Indian 
people  themselves;  since  noone  knows  better  than  the  Indian  just  how 
devastating  alcohol  abuse  is. 

From  the  time  alcohol  was  introduced  to  the  Indians,  it  has  proven 
to  be  an  annihilator  of  our  people.  When  it  was  first  introduced  to  our 
ancestors,  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  abuse.  It  wasn't 
poured  into  a  brandy  snifter  and  casually  sipped.  It  was  guzzled  out  of 
bottles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intoxication.  Alcohol  use  or  abuse  is  a 
learned  behavior. 

Since  the  use/abuse  of  alcohol  is  a  learned  behavior,  it  is  only 
logical  then  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  combat  this  problem  is  through 


education.  As  Indian  people  involved  in  the  educational  process  know, 
many  attempts  are  being  made  to  educate  our  youth  and  to  turn  the  tide. 
We  need  to  let  our  young  people  know  that  traditionally  we  are  a  proud 
people  and  that  that  pride  did  not  and  does  not  come  from  within  a 
bottle.  Rather  than  help  to  promote  the  stereotype  of  the  drunken 
Indian  by  a  defeatist  attitude;  we  need  to  teach  our  youth  to  move 
beyond  that  and  strive  to  be  the  best  people  they  can  possibly  be. 

It’s  a  two-way  street  and  the  positive  can  be  passed  along  just  as 
easily  as  the  negative.  Certainly  problems  need  to  be  confronted,  but 
let's  not  only  look  at  the  down-side.  We,  as  Indian  people,  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  It  has  been  one  of,  if  not 
thee  most ,•  pervasive  problems  of  our  society.  But  we  also  know  that  we 
have  been  labeled  "drunken  Indians"  by  others  for  too  long  and  that  we 
have  come  too  far  to  allow  articles  which  label  80%  of  Montana's  Indian 
populace  as  alcoholics  to  go  unchallenged.  Every  race  has  its  members 
that  shame  them  in  one  way  or  another.  No  whiteman  likes  to  see  a 
fellow  whiteman  lying  in  the  street  drunk  anymore  than  we,  as  Indians, 
enjoy  seeing  a  fellow  Indian  too  drunk  to  walk. 

Ask  yourself  what  needs  to  be  done  and  then  organize  and  do  it. 
There  are  many  successful  Indian  people  within  each  of  your  communities. 
Force  others  to  look  beyond  the  "town  drunk"  and  see  these  people. 

CAPITOL  NEWS 

The  Montana  State  Developmental  Disabilities  Planning  and  Advisory 
Council  (DDPAC)  provides  funds  for  activities  through  three  categories 
of  its  program:  1)  Council-initiated  grants  or  contracts,  2)  requests 
for  proposals  (RFP's),  and  3)  Field-initiated  grants  or  contracts. 

Council-Initiated  Grants  and  Contracts:  Council  awards  funds  to 
proposals  which  address  specific  service  needs  or  research  requirements 
recognized  by  the  Council.  These  awards  will  be  for  less  than  $5,000. 
and  proposals  will  be  identified  and  solicited  by  Council  throughout  the 
fiscal  year. 

Requests  for  Proposals:  Each  grant  year,  the  Council  issues  RFP's 
to  attract  proposals  for  activities  to  implement  Council  objectives. 
These  RFP's  will  be  in  the  top  priority  areas  of  the  Plan  Year  Goals  and 
Objectives.  In  1987,  the  RFP's  will  be  written  and  published  during  the 
months  of  November  1986  through  January  1987.  Each  proposal  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  a  recommendation  made  to  the 
Council  for  approval  or  disapproval.  Council  will  make  the  final  awards 
during  December  1986  through  March  1987. 

Field-Initiated  Grants/Contracts :  The  Council  accepts  Grant  Intent 
Statements  (pre-applications)  for  projects  relating  to  the  current 
planning  year's  goals  and  objectives.  The  Finance  committee  reviews 
each  GIS  and  invites  submission  of  proposals  from  the  selected 
proposers.  The  applications  will  be  reviewed  and  presented  to  the 
Council  for  action  during  the  months  of  January  through  August  1987. 

Participants  in  the  program  can  receive  technical  assistance  from 
the  council  staff.  The  Council  does  not  have  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
award,  but  invites  well-written  and  well-prepared  applications.  In 
particular.  Proposals  which  are  timely,  appropriate  to  council  goals  and 
planning  issues,  and  which  show  creative  merit,  have  the  best 
opportunities  for  favorable  review.  Interested  persons  and  parties 
should  call  or  write  the  Council's  Helena  office  at  25  South  Ewing,  Room 
506,  Helena,  Montana  59620  or  call  449-8325. 


Solicitation  of  Bids 

Independent  Record,  October  19,  1986 

The  State  of  Montana,  Department  of  Revenue  is  soliciting  bids  from 
person(s)  interested  in  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  state  to 
operate  the  State  Retail  Liquor  Enterprise  as  agents  of  the  State  in  the 
following  Montana  communities: 

Set  1  -  Deer  Lodge,  Forsyth,  Ronan,  Troy,  Victor,  Manhattan.  Set  2 

-  Big  Fork,  Conrad,  Fort  Benton,  Kalispell,  Shelby.  Set  3  -  Columbia 
Falls,  Gardiner,  Helena,  Malta,  Sidney,  Ekalaka. 

Persons  interested  in  bidding  must  obtain  a  Request  For  Proposal 
(RFP)  which  explains  in  detail  the  bid  procedure,  agency  requirements, 
supporting  documentation  needed  and  bid  evaluation/agent  selection 
criteria.  An  RFP  may  be  obtained  by  submitting  a  written  request 
accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10.00.  Payment  may  be  made  by  personal  check, 
cashier  check  or  money  order. 

Closing  dates  for  bids  for  those  stores  in  Set  //I  above  is  12:00 
noon  November  21,  1986;  Set  #2  -  12:00  noon  December  5,  1986  and  Set  //3 

-  12:00  noon  December  19,  1986.  Bids  received  after  the  time  and  date 
specified  for  each  particular  set  of  stores  will  not  be  accepted.  Bids 
will  be  opened  at  4:00  p.m.  on  the  same  dates  specified  above  for  bid 
closing. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  RFP  please  write  to:  State  of  Montana, 
Dept,  of  Revenue,  Liquor  Division,  P.0.  Box  1712,  Helena,  MT  59601, 

Attn:  Retail  Stores’  Bureau. 


Montana's  Legislature:  the  Final  results 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  Nov.  6,  1986) 

SENATE:  Dist,  1:  Eleanor  Vaughn  (D-Libby)  3,341,  Aubyn  Curtiss 
(R-Fortine)  2,592,  Dist.  2:  Bob  Brown  (R-Whitef ish)  holdover,  Dist.  3: 
Matt  Himsl  (R-Kalispell)  3,725,  Mike  Fuller  (D-Kalispell)  3,320,  Dist . 

4_:  Ray  Lybeck  (D-Kalispell)  holdover,  Dist.  5:  Delwyn  Gage  (R-CutBank) 
1,981,  Everett  Elliott  (D-Conrad)  1,311,  Dist.  6:  G.  Aklestad  (R-Galata) 
unopposed,  Dist.  7:  Allen  Kolstad  (R-Chester)  4,670,  R.  Hockett 
(D-Havre)  2,562  -  write  in,  Dist.  8:  Greg  Jergeson  (D-Chinook)  2,806, 
Robert  Sivertsen  (R-Havre)  2,676,  Dist.  9:  H.  Hammond  (R-Malta) 
holdover,  Dist.  10:  Ed  Smith  (R-Dagmar)  holdover,  Dist.  11:  Larry  Tveit 
(R-Fairview)  holdover,  Dist.  12:  Hubert  Abrams  (D-Wibaux)  3,751,  James 
N.  Shaw  (R-Wibaux)  3,089,  Dist.  13:  Les  Hirsch  (D-Miles  City)  holdover, 
Dist.  14:  Cecil  Weeding  (D-Jordan)  3,795,  John  Ryan  (R-Brusett)  2,959, 
Dist.  15:  Bob  Williams  (D-Hobson)  holdover,  Dist.  16:  J.  Galt 
(R-Martinsdale)  unopposed,  Dist.  17:  Darryl  Meyer  (R-Great  Falls)  1,814, 
C.  Christianens  (D-Great  Falls)  1,790,  Dist.  18:  R.  Manning  (D-Gt . 

Falls)  unopposed,  Dist.  19:  G.  Thayer  (R-Great  Falls)  holdover,  Dist . 

20 :  Mike  Walker  (D-Gt.  Falls)  2,923,  Gary  Lee  (R-Gt.  Falls)  2,510,  Dist . 
21 :  Ted  Neuman  (D-Vaughn)  holdover,  Dist.  22:  Tom  Rasmussen  (R-Helena) 
4,172,  E.  Sheehy,  Jr.  (D-Helena)  3,559,  Dist.  23:  Joe  Mazurek  (D-Helena) 
holdover,  Dist .  24 :  Tom  Beck  (R-Deer  Lodge)  3,683,  M.K.  Daniels  (D-Deer 
Lodge)  2,878,  Dist.  25:  Ethel  Harding  (R-Polson)  holdover,  Dist.  26:  G. 
McCallum  (R-Plains)  holdover,  Dist.  27:  D.  Pinsonneault  (D-St . Ignatius) 
holdover,  Dist.  28:  B.  Norman  (D-Missoula)  holdover,  Dist.  29:  Mike 
Halligan  (D-Missoula)  3,280,  Mark  Fisher  (R-Msla)  1,987,  Dist.  30:  F. 


VanValkenburg  (D-Msla)  holdover,  Dist.  31:  W.  Farrell  (R-Msla)  holdover, 
Dist.  32:  E.  Severson  (R-S tevensville)  4,298,  George  Corn  (D-Hamilton) 
3,308,  Dist.  33:  J.  Haffey  (D-Anaconda)  holdover,  Dist.  34:  J.D.  Lynch 
(D-Butte)  unopposed,  Dist.  35:  Larry  Stimatz  V(D-Eutte)  holdover,  Dist . 

36 :  Judy  Jacobson  (D-Butte)  holdover,  Dist.  37:  John  Anderson  (R-Alder) 
holdover,  Dist.  38:  Sam  Hofman  (R-Manhattan)  4,163,  Rose  Lee  Bullock 
(D-Basin)  3,124,  Dist.  39:  P.  Boylan  (D-Bozeman)  unopposed,  Dist.  40:  D. 
Eck  (D-Bozeman)  unopposed,  Dist.  41:  P.  Story  (R-Emigrant)  unopposed, 
Dist.  42:  H.  "Doc"  McLane  (R-Laurel)  4,438,  Jake  Frank  (D-Park  City) 
3,912,  Dist.  43  Chet  Blaylock  (D-Laurel)  3,778,  James  Newell  (R-Blgs) 
3,145,  Dist.  44:  Tom  Keating  (R-Blgs)  holdover,  Dist.  45:  B.  Crippen 
(R-Blgs)  holdover,  Dist  46:  A1  Bishop  (R-Blgs)  2,952,  Tom  Towe  (D-Blgs) 
2,495,  Dist.  47:  Pat  Regan  (D-Blgs)  2,871,  Craig  Finley  (R-Blgs)  1,119, 
Dist  48:  Tom  Hager  (R-Blgs)  holdover,  Dist.  49:  E.  Bengston  (D-Shephard) 
holdover,  Dist,  50:  W.  Yellowtail  (D-Wyola)  holdover.  HOUSE:  Dist.  1: 
M.L.  Peterson  (R-Eureka)  unopp.,  Dist.  2:  Paula  Darko  (D-Libbv)  1,866, 
Teddye  Beebe  (R-Libby)  1,068,  Dist.  3:  Ben  Cohen  (D-Whitef ish)  1,953,  Ed 
Grogan  (R-Whitef ish)  1,110,  Dist.  4:  Tom  Jones  (R-Kalispell)  2,004, 
Gordon  Hall  (D-Somers)  1,418,  Dist.  5:  Clyde  Smith  (R-Kalispell) 
unopposed,  Dist.  6:  R.  Nelson  (R-Kalispell)  2,151,  Becky  Saunders 
(D-Whitef ish)  1,556,  Walter  Deets  (L-Kalispell)  296,  Dist.  7:  John  Harp 
(R-Kalispell)  unopposed,  Dist.  8:  M.E.  Connelly  (D-Kalispell)  1,729, 
Colleen  Allison  (R-C .  Falls)  1,019,  Dist.  9:  R.  Kennerly  (D-Browning) 
unopp.,  Dist.  10:  H.  Hayne  (R-Dupuyer)  unopp.,  Dist.  11:  R.  Manuel 
(D-Fairf ield)  unopp.,  Dist.  12:  D.  Iverson  (R-Whitlash)  unopp.,  Dist . 

13 :  Lome  Jenkings  (R-BigSandy)  2,847,  Kay  Norenberg  (D-Rudyard)  1,240, 
Dist.  14:  Bob  Bachini  (D-Havre)  2,231,  Leo  Peterson  (R-Havre)  912,  Dist . 
15 :  Ray  Peck  (D-Havre)  2,231,  Ruben  McKinney  (R-Havre)  879,  Dist.  16:  F. 
Bardanouve  (D-Harlem)  unopposed,  Dist.  17:  D.  Compton  (R-Malta) 
unopposed,  Dist.  18:  Ted  Schye  (D-Glasgow)  1,994,  Russell  Dahl 
(R-Glasgow)  1,116,  Dist.  19:  D.  Nathe  (R-Redstone)  unopposed,  Dist.  20: 
Dorothy  Cody  (D-WolfPoint )  2,026,  David  Red  Fox  (R-Poplar)  514,  Dist . 

21 :  Bing  Poff  (D-Culbertson)  1,704,  G.  Linde  (R-Fairview)  1,123  -  write 
in,  Dist.  22:  Bob  Gilbert  (R-Sidney)  unopp.,  Dist.  23:  Larry  Menke 
(R-Glendive)  1,589,  Marjorie  Hart  (D-Glendive)  1,569,  Dist.  24:  Leo 
Giacometto  (R-Alzada)  2,591,  Earl  Smith  (D-Wibaux)  1,249,  Dist.  25: 

Gerry  Devlin  (R-Terry)  unopp.,  Dist.  26:  Tonia  Stratford  (R-MilesCity) 
1,525,  Carl  Zabrocki  (D-MilesCity)  1,172,  Dist.  27:  Tom  Asay  (R-Forsyth) 
1,850,  Carol  Gordon  (D-Colstrip)  1,714,  Dist.  28:  L.  Dean  Switzer 
(R-Richey)  2,462,  Jerry  Schillinger  (D-Circle)  233,  Dist.  29:  G.  DeMasrs 
(D-Coffee  Creek)  2,150,  David  McClure  (R-Lewistown)  2,053,  Dist.  30: 
Larry  Grinde  (R-Lewistown)  1,796,  Jeff  Shelden  (D-Lewistown)  1,745, 

Dist.  31:  Gay  Holliday  (D-Roundup)  2,401,  D.  Ed  Egge  (R-Lavina)  1,335, 
Dist.  32:  F.  Koehnke  (D. -Townsend)  unopposed,  Dist.  33:  John  Phillips 
(R-Gt.  Falls)  355,  Patricia  Kraus  (D-Gt.  Falls)  268,  Dist.  34:  Ron 

Miller  (R-Gt.  Falls)  2,122,  Elmer  Fauth  (D-Gt.  Falls)  849,  Dist.  35:  G. 

Nisbet  (D-Gt.  Falls)  1,543,  Jon  Contway  (R-Gt.  Falls)  416,  Dist.  36:  P. 

Pistoria  (D-Gt.  Falls)  unopp.,  Dist.  37:  Tom  Bulger  (D-Gt.  Falls)  1,707, 

Jack  Moore  (R-Gt.  Falls)  1,269,  Dist.  38:  L.  McCormick  (D-Gt.  Falls) 
1,500,  N.  Trackwell  (R-Gt.  Falls)  998,  Dist.  39:  H.  Poulsen  (D-Gt. 

Falls)  1,507,  J.  O'Hara  (R-Gt.  Falls)  1,419,  Dist.  40:  H.  O'Connell 
(D-Gt.  Falls)  unopp.,  Dist.  41:  W.  Strizich  (D-Gt.  Falls)  1,538,  C. 

Neill  (R-Gt.  Falls)  1,347,  Dist.  42:  John  Cobb  (R-Augusta)  2,075,  R.V. 
Bottomly  (D-Sun  River)  1,117,  Dist.  43:  Gene  Donaldson  (R-Helena)  2,537, 


John  O’Brien  (D-Helena)  1,296,  Dist.  44:  Hal  Harper  (D-Helena)  unopp., 
Dist.  45:  Joan  Miles  (D-Helena)  unopp.,  Dist.  46:  Jan  Brown  (D-Helena) 
2,081,  Glenn  Lindsay  (R-Helena)  1,769,  Dist.  47:  Ed  Grady  (R-Canyon 
Creek)  2,314,  Chet  Kinsey  (D-Helena)  1,391,  Dist.  48:  B.  Campbell 
(R-Deer  Lodge)  1,529,  June  Getchell  (D-Deer  Lodge)  1,470,  Dist.  49:  R. 
Brandewie  (R-BigFork)  unopp.,  Dist.  50:  John  Mercer  (R-Polson)  2,615, 
Alfred  Verschoot  (D-Ronan)  1,115,  Dist.  51:  P.  Rapp-Svrcek  (D-T. Falls) 
2,410,  Thomas  Cuddy  (R-Plains)  905,  Dist.  52:  Barry  Stang  (D-St.  Regis) 
1,976,  Carl  Saunders  (R-Msla)  1,097,  Dist.  53:  A1  Meyers  (R-Arlee) 

1,374,  Ervin  Davis  (D-Charlo)  1,314,  Dist.  54:  Bob  Ream  (D-Msla)  1,905, 
Sarajane  Savage  (R-Msla)  1,310,  Dist.  55:  Mike  Kadas  (D-Msla)  1,613, 
Martha  Powell  (R-Msla)  701,  Dist,  56:  H.  Fritz  (D-Msla)  unopp.,  Dist . 

57 :  S.J.  Hansen  (D-Msla)  1,990,  Cecil  Madsen  (R-Msla)  810,  Dist.  58: 
Carolyn  Squires  (D-Msla)  1,535,  Barney  Olson  Jr.  (R-Msla)  849,  Dist.  59: 
Earl  Lory  (R-Msla)  2,249,  Craig  Sweet  (D-Msla)  1,067,  Dist.  60:  Ralph 
Eudaily  (R-Msla)  2,262,  Marianne  Melton  (D-Msla)  1,073,  Dist.  61:  R. 

Budd  Gould  (R-Missoula)  2,392,  John  Washburn  (D-Msla)  703,  Dist.  62:  F. 
Thomas  (R-Stevensville)  unopp. ,  Dist.  63:  Bob  Thoft  (R-Stevensville) 
unopp.,  Dist.  64:  B.  Swift  (R-Hamilton)  unopp.,  Dist.  65:  Janet  Moore 
(D-Condon)  1,734,  Delores  Ball  (R-Clinton)  1,197,  Dist.  66:  Nancy  Keenan 
(D-Anaconda)  1,767,  L.  Gillies  (R-Phillipsburg)  1,307,  Dist.  67:  Red 
Menahan  (D-Anaconda)  1,976,  George  Timson  (R-Anaconda)  679,  Dist.  68:  D. 
Harrington  (D-Butte)  unopp.,  Dist.  69:  Fritz  Daily  (D-Butte)  unopp., 
Dist.  70:  B.  Pavlovich  (D-Butte)  unopp.,  Dist.  71:  Joe  Quilici  (D-Butte) 
unopp.,  Dist.  72:  Dave  Brown  (D-Butte)  unopp.,  Dist.  73:  Charles 
Swysgood  (R-Dillon)  1,763,  Bill  Hand  (D-Dillon)  1,723,  Dist.  74:  R. 
Hoffman  (R-Sheridan)  unopp.,  Dist.  75:  Bob  Marks  (R-Clancy)  2,502,  Mark 
Mackin  (D-Whitehall)  1,255,  Dist.  76:  Walter  Sales  (R-Manhattan)  2,280, 
Vic  Bottomly  (D-Belgrade)  1,363,  Dist.  77:  Dick  Come  (D-Bozeman)  2,001, 
Robert  Ellerd  (R-Bozeman)  1,833,  Dist.  78:  Norm  Wallin  (R-Bozeman) 

2,121,  Jenny  Younger  (D-Bozeman)  1,937,  Dist.  79:  Dorothy  Bradley 
(D-Eozeman)  1,487,  Dave  Ayers  (R-Bozeman)  765,  Dist.  80:  John  Vincent 
(D-Bozeman)  2,140,  Fred  Decker  (R-Bozeman)  802,  Dist.  81:  0.  Ellison 
(R-McLeod)  unopposed,  Dist.  82:  Bob  Raney  (D-Livingston)  1,920,  F. 
Shellenberg  (R-Livingston)  1,170,  Dist.  83:  Vernon  Keller  (R-Fishtail) 
2,092,  Marlin  Yates  (D-Absarokee)  1,703,  Dist.  84:  Gary  Spaeth 
(D-Silesia)  unipp.,  Dist.  85:  M.  Williams  (D-Laurel)  unopp.,  Dist.  86: 

T.  Hannah  (R-Billings)  unopp.,  Dist.  87:  J.  Ramirez  (R-Blgs)  unopp., 
Dist.  88:  Dennis  Rehberg  (R-Blgs)  2,475,  Virginia  Bryan  (D-Blgs)  1,243, 
Dist.  89:  C.  Winslow  (R-Blgs)  unopp.,  Dist.  90:  jack  Sands  (R-Blgs) 
1,831,  B.  Kimberley  (D-Blgs)  1,553,  Dist.  91:  Bruce  Simon  (R-Blgs) 

1,671,  Charles  Tooley  (D-Blgs)  1,362,  Dist.  92:  J.  Driscoll  (D-Blgs) 
unopp.,  Dist.  93:  Timothy  Whalen  (D-Blgs)  1,063,  Martin  Kitzman  (R-Blgs) 
409,  Dist.  94:  Kelly  Addy  (D-Blgs)  1,691,  Richard  Goan  (R-Blgs)  669, 
Dist.  95:  L.  Kitsleman  (R-Blgs)  unopp.,  Dist.  96:  Rande  Roth  (R-Blgs) 
1,384,  John  Mntayne  (D-Blgs)  856,  Dist.  97:  John  Patterson  (R-Custer) 
1,846,  Chuck  Super  (D-Shephard)  1,312,  Dist.  98:  William  Glaser  (R-Blgs) 
1,321,  Robert  Lyon  (D-Elgs)  841,  Dist.  99:  A.  Russell  (D-LodgeGrass) 
1,628,  Reinhold  Jabs  (R-Hardin)  1,526,  Dist.  100:  Marian  Hanson 
(R-Ashland)  1,836,  A.  Whitewolf  (D-Lame  Deer)  475. 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Crows  Challenge  Non-Indian  Land  Holdings 

(Independent  Record,  October  14,  1986) 

Crow  Agency  (AP)  -  The  Crow  Indian  Tribe  will  challenge  the  right  of 
non-Indian  ranchers  to  own  more  than  2,400  acres  on  the  reservation  in 
southeast  Montana,  the  Tribal  Council  has  decided. 

The  Crow  Tribal  Council  approved  a  resolution  Saturday  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  large  non-Indian  land  holdings  on  the  reservation. 

A  60-year-old  federal  law,  largely  ignored  in  the  past,  prohibits 
non-Indians  from  owning  more  than  2,400  acres  of  reservation  land. 

Montana1 s  Tribes  View  Future  With  Tenacity 

(Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  October  19,  1986) 

Montana  is  Indian  Country,  and  if  Indian  leaders  like  Kenneth  Ryan 
have  anything  to  say  about  their  future,  it  will  remain  Indian  country. 

Ryan  and  tribal  leaders  across  the  Big  Sky  like  to  talk  in  terms  of 
persistence,  adaptability,  and  survival.  It  is  significant,  they  say, 
that  Montana's  47,000  Indians  continue  to  exist  a  century  after  losing 
most  of  their  land  to  whites  and  after  living  under  federal  policies 
they  say  were  designed  to  destroy  rather  than  build. 

Their  vision  of  the  future  demands  economic  self-sufficiency,  a 
tremendous  task  given  that  the  federal  government  annually  spends  $2.5 
billion  nationwide  on  this  country’s  1.5  million  Native  Americans. 

Their  vision  also  includes  the  survival  of  cultures  steeped  in 
traditional  ties  to  the  land,  spiritualism,  respect  for  elders  and  a 
sense  of  community. 

While  some  are  economically  further  along  than  others,  the  tribes 
remain  as  they  have  for  more  than  a  century:  dependent,  to  varying 
degrees,  on  the  federal  government  for  essential  requirements  of  life 
such  as  food,  shelter  and  health  care. 

Indian  unemployment  on  the  state’s  seven  reservations,  which  cover 
more  than  9  percent  of  Montana,  range  from  about  25  percent  on  the 
Flathead  reservation  to  as  much  as  85  percent  on  the  Crow  reservation. 
The  number  of  Montana's  reservation  Indians  living  in  poverty  ranges 
from  40  to  more  than  75  percent,  compared  with  a  nationwide  figure  for 
all  races  of  15  percent. 

Reservation  economies  have  slumped  steadily  in  recent  years  because 
of  declining  federal  aid,  a  sagging  agriculture  market  and  falling 
tribal  revenues  from  natural  resources  such  as  coal,  oil,  gas  and 
timber . 

Economic  conditions  are  expected  to  worsen  before  they  improve,  but 
Indian  leaders  say  their  people  are  becoming'  more  educated  and 
acclimated  to  doing  business  with  the  dominant  white  culture. 

Montana's  Indians  like  to  stress  the  cultural,  historical  and 
geographic  contrasts  among  tribes,  but  certain  impediments  to  economic 
development  are  common  to  most  reservations: 

LACK  OF  MONEY  -  It  takes  money  to  make  money,  and  most  of  Montana's 
tribes  have  little  or  no  savings  and  a  very  limited  ability  to  raise 
income.  "With  no  money  in  the  bank  you  can  dream,  but  you  can't  get 
anything  started,  "  BIA  Rocky  Boy's  Superintendent  Karole  Overberg  says. 


LACK  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  -  While  Indian  reservations,  with  high 
unemployment,  have  a  large  pool  of  potential  workers,  too  many  are 
uneducated  or  untrained  and  thus  anable  to  effectively  compete,  says  Ken 
Pepion,  who  directs  University  of  Montana's  Native  American  Studies 
Program  in  Missoula.  More  Indians  need  to  specialize  in  business, 
economics,  natural  resource  management  and  law,  he  says. 

Educating  Indians  is  viewed  by  Fort  Peck’s  Ryan  as  vital  for  his 
people's  survival.  More  than  half  of  the  Fort  Peck's  youth  drop  out  of 
school  before  age  18.  "If  anything  is  going  to  do  us  in,  that  will,”  he 
says.  And  others  say  economic  development  such  as  capital-intensive 
mining,  which  may  ignore  developing  the  human  potential  of  tribal 
members,  is  nothing  more  than  exploitation. 

ATTITUDE  AND  MORALE  PROBLEMS  -  Depressed  economic  conditions  on 
reservations  can  lead  to  despair,  tribal  leaders  say.  Some  Indians  who 
have  left  their  reservations  for  college  educations  often  return  to  find 
they  are  no  longer  accepted.  On  some  reservations,  leaders  say  Indians 
who  become  successful  in  business  ventures  are  often  shunned  by  their 
own  people.  Joe  McKay,  33-year-old  president  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Writing  Co.  and  a  UM-educated  attorney,  calls  this  phenomenon  "Indian 
jealousy" . 

TRIBAL  POLITICS  -  "Investors  don't  want  to  touch  us  with  a  10-foot 
pole,  we're  so  unstable,"  says  Northern  Cheyenne  leader  Joe  Little 
Coyote.  Billings  BIA  Area  Director  William  Whitesell  has  blamed 
"politics  run  amuck"  for  the  financial  disarray  on  the  Crow  reservation. 
UM's  Pepion  describes  tribal  politics  as  "cutthroat."  He  says  Indian 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  family  leads  to  nepotism  and  frequently 
turns  one  family  aganist  another  in  the  competition  for  scarce  jobs  or 
money.  Whitesell  wishes  Indian  leaders  were  elected  based  on 
qualifications  and  not  -  as  is  often  the  case  -  on  how  large  of  a  block 
of  relatives  the  candidate  can  assemble.  In-fighting,  political 
corruption  and  rapid  turnover  on  tribal  councils  makes  long-term 
planning  and  economic  development  difficult,  he  says. 

POOR  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  -  A  November  1984  report  by  a  special 
President's  Commission  on  Indian  Reservation  Economies  ranked  this  as 
the  top  tribal  problem.  Tribal  planners  across  the  state  concur,  saying 
many  Indian  leaders  lack  the  business  skills  needed  to  function 
effectively  in  the  modern  business  world. 

JURISDICTIONAL  PROBLEMS  -  Doing  business  on  a  reservation  means 
compliance  with  Indian  regulations  in  addition  to  regulations  imposed  by 
various  agencies  of  federal  and  state  governments. 

INDIAN  PREFERENCE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  -  Tribal  governments  can  and  do  set 
quotas  on  jobs  carried  out  on  reservations.  According  to  the 
President's  Commission  report,  these  quotas  result  in  higher  labor 
costs,  compounded  by  an  absence  of  trained  workers.  Tribal  Indian 
preference  laws  can  be  demanding.  The  Blackfeet  Reservation,  for 
example,  has  set  a  goal  of  95  percent  Indian  employment  for  projects 
within  its  boundaries. 

THE  BIA  -  The  BIA  is  seen  by  many  Montana  Indians  as  a  self-perpet¬ 
uating  bureaucracy  that  absorbs  federal  dollars  in  administration 
leaving  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  these  dollars  to  Indian  govern¬ 
ments  or  individuals.  Even  though  75  percent  of  BIA  employees  are 
Indian  themselves,  some  BIA  personnel  are  accused  of  being  reluctant  to 
carry  out  self-determination  policies  because  of  a  fear  that  these 
policies  may  spell  an  end  to  the  BIA  and  the  loss  of  their  jobs. 


Despite  these  and  other  problems,  Indian  leaders  in  Montana  remain 
optimistic.  They  say  their  people  are  better  off  now  than  10  years  ago 
-  perhaps  not  financially,  but  certainly  in  terms  of  education  and 
sophistication. 

The  state  Policy  Board’s  Lucas  points  to  a  new  breed  of 
college-educated  leaders  who  have  better  understanding  of  the  law.  He 
says  this  trend  is  good,  because  reservations  have  to  compete  in  a 
modern  business  world.  "If  they’re  not  prepared,  they're  going  to  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle,"  he  says. 


Whites  vs,  Indians  in  Montana,  Where  Racism  Still  Reigns,  "Now  they 
(Indians)  want  to  vote,"  says  a  prominent  local  rancher.  "What  next?" 

CROW  AGENCY,  Mont.  -  It  was  a  blazing  summer  day  when  Dale  Old 
Horn,  a  Crow  Indian,  and  his  mother,  Susie  Old  Coyote,  stopped  in  the 
Lobby  Lounge  for  lemonade  and  ice  cream.  They  ignored  the  sign  that 
warned,  "No  Dogs  or  Indians." 

The  Lobby  Lounge  was  in  Hardin,  seat  of  government  in  Big  Horn 
County,  about  15  miles  east  of  here,  the  headquarters  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation.  Culturally,  the  two  towns  orbit  in  separate  galaxies. 

The  white  waitress  glared  at  the  intruders.  "The  lemonade's 
broke."  "I  even  showed  her  my  money,"  recalled  Old  Horn,  41,  an 
MIT-educated  linguist. 

That  was  20  years  ago.  "Now  we  would  get  served,"  said  Old  Horn 
with  a  shrug.  "After  the  whites." 

The  1984  election  wasn't  20  years  ago.  Tyrone  Ten  Bear  drove 
several  elderly  Crow  women  to  the  polling  place.  The  old  ladies 
couldn't  speak  English,  only  Crow.  No  English,  no  vote,  the  white  poll 
workers  told  them. 

Dessie  Bad  Bear  and  her  friend  showed  up  to  vote,  presented  their 
registration  cards.  The  white  poll  workers  told  them  their  names  were 
not  on  the  list. 

Mark  Small,  a  Northern  Cheyenne,  drove  100  miles  to  the  courthouse 
and  asked  County  Clerk  Joyce  Lippert  for  voter  registration  cards. 

We're  out,  she  told  him.  Five  minutes  later,  Small's  wife,  Clo,  walked 
in  and  asked  Lippert  for  cards.  She  got  50.  Clo  Small  is  white. 

Ed  Miller  is  a  prominent  Big  Horn  County  rancher,  devoted  Christian 
and  county  commissioner,  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
this  remote,  rural  southeastern  Montana  county.  It's  home  to  just 
11,000  people,  scattered  across  5,023  square  miles,  an  area  larger  than 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  takes  four  hours  to  drive  across. 

This  Indian  business  bothers  Miller  who  is  68  and  longs  for  the 
good  old  days  when  "our  Indians"  were  content  to  remain  on  the 
reservation.  "Things  were  fine  around  here.'  Now  they  want  to  vote,"  he 
said  with  genuine  disbelief.  "What  next?" 

The  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  are  ancient  enemies,  but  Ed  Miller 
and  Joyce  Lippert  and  a  common  experience  of  unrelenting  white  abuse 
have  drawn  them  together. 

They  assembled  some  facts:  No  Indian  had  ever  been  elected  to  any 
office  in  Big  Horn  County,  although  Indians  make  up  46  percent  of  the 
population.  Their  per  capita  income  is  $2,987.,  half  that  of  whites. 
Life  expectancy  on  the  Crow  and  Cheyenne  reservations  is  46  years.  For 
whites  it's  70.  Indian  unemployment  hovers  around  90  percent,  12  times 


higher  than  the  rate  for  whites.  Ninety  percent  of  Indians  receive 
welfare  and  live  on  the  reservation.  In  62  years,  only  14  Indians  had 
ever  been  named  to  the  thousands  of  appointed  positions  on  county  boards 
and  committees.  In  1983,  only  2.3  percent  of  the  250  county  government 
jobs  were  held  by  Indians.  County  government  is  the  largest  employer 
here;  there  is  no  large  business  or  industry. 

In  1984,  two  jobs  opened  in  the  county  road  department  and  40 
Indians  applied.  None  was  hired,  even  after  the  first  two  white 
applicants  turned  the  jobs  down.  (Articles  printed  in  recent  issues 
relating  to  this  particular  case  state  otherwise.) 

When  Janine  Windy  Boy,  president  of  the  Big  Horn  Community  College, 
was  elected  Big  Horn  County  Democratic  chairwoman,  whites  bolted  and 
formed  their  own  party. 

These  facts  and  hundreds  more  were  presented  to  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  and  Montana  lawmakers.  Nothing  happened.  A  white  Montana 
politician  labeled  "pro-Indian"  is  soon  looking  for  work  in  the  private 
sector . 

One  white  person  did  listen:  Jim  Ruegamer,  a  rumpled, 
tough-talking  39-year-old  car  salesman,  who  was  elected  county 
commissioner  in  1984  with  a  huge  Indian  vote  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
whites  to  stop  Indian  voting.  Ruegamer,  whose  most  f request  expression 
is  a  grimace,  is  not  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  favorite.  "Hardin  is  a 
miserable,  ignorant  place,"  he  said  of  his  hometown. 

Lippert,  the  county  clerk,  blanches  at  the  mention  of  Ruegamer' s 
name.  "Our  Indians  were  happy  people  until  he  got  them  stirred  up,"  she 
said.  She  is  the  political  boss  of  Hardin  County,  a  tough,  skilled 
politician.  "Things  were  peaceful  before  he  got  elected." 

Ruegamer  appealed  to  Laughlin  McDonald,  director  of  the  civil 
rights  division  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  Atlanta. 
McDonald  was  skeptical.  "I'm  accustomed  to  people  exaggerating,  but 
when  I  looked  into  it  I  found  it  was  even  worse.  I  thought  I'd  stepped 
into  the  last  century,"  he  said.  "I  was  stunned  at  the  severity  of 
racial  polarization.  Whites  were  doing  to  Indians  what  people  in  the 
South  stopped  doing  to  blacks  20  years  ago." 

He  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Billings,  charging  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  school  board  with  violating  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  It  was  the  first  time  a  case  under  that  law  had  been 
brought  on  behalf  of  American  Indians.  The  suit  argued  that  the  county 
government  had  maintained  an  illegal  at-large  district-voting  system 
designed  to  dilute  Indian  votes.  It  also  accused  officials  of  harassing 
and  intimidating  Indian  voters. 

Judge  James  Battin  of  Billings,  a  former  Republican  member  of 
Congress  and  a  Nixon  appointee  to  the  federal  bench,  declined  to  hear 
the  politically  explosive  case.  It  was  reassigned  to  Los  Angeles 
District  Judge  Edward  Rafeedie,  a  conservative  Reagan  appointee. 

Rafeedie  came  to  Billings  last  spring  and  listened  to  the  stories  of 
Dale  Old  Horn,  Tyrone  Ten  Bear,  and  dozens  more. 

Indian  witnesses  recited  a  litany  of  abuses:  lost  voter  registra¬ 
tion  lists;  Byzantine  election  rules  that  applied  only  to  Indians; 
insults;  threats.  "I  was  always  scared  to  vote,"  said  Dan  Old  Elk. 

C.  Adrian  Heindenreich ,  a  professor  of  Native  American  Studies  at 
Eastern  Montana  University  and  a  noted  authority  on  Northern  Plains 
Indians,  testified  about  white-Indian  relations  in  Big  Horn  County: 
"They've  progressed  only  in  that  they  don't  kill  Indians  anymore." 


In  June,  Rafeedie  issued  a  49-page  opinion  finding  the  county 
guilty  of  "official  acts  of  discrimination  that  have  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  Indian  citizens  to  register  and  vote."  The  sweeping  ruling 
could  affect  other  Western  states  with  large  Indian  populations  as  well. 

Officials  "hampered  the  ability  of  Indians  to  participate  in  the 
political  process,"  Rafeedie  wrote.  "The  evidence  demonstrated  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  some  white  citizens  to  keep  Indians  out  of 
Big  Horn  county  government.  No  other  conclusion  can  be  reached  than  the 
rights  of  some  Indians  to  register  and  to  vote  has  been  seriously 
interfered  with  by  the  county." 

The  judge  ordered  the  county  divided  into  three  voting  districts, 
to  give  Indians  a  fair  chance  of  representation.  He  ordered  the 
commissioners  and  school  board  out  of  office  on  Jan.  1,  1987.  A  special 
election  to  fill  these  offices  will  be  held  Nov.  4.  He  also  directed 
Big  Horn  County  to  pay  ACLU's  legal  expenses,  which  are  near  $500,000 
and  rising.  Commissioner  Miller  is  furious.  "We’ll  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  bad  thing,"  he  fumed.  "I 
don't  see  no  comparison  with  Negroes  in  the  South." 

McDonald  agrees  with  Miller  on  that  point.  "The  difference  between 
blacks  and  Indians  is  the  difference  between  slavery  and  extermination," 
the  lawyer  said. 

In  Big  Horn  County,  white  officials  deny  every  charge  brought  by 
the  Indians  in  the  suit.  Lippert  is  appalled  "these  people"  might  be 
elected.  "The  possibility  is  frightening  that  they  would  control  the 
purse  strings  of  this  county,"  she  said. 

Richard  Real  Bird,  chairman  of  the  Crow  tribe,  smiles  and  shrugs  at 
the  insults.  He  said  his  people  won’t  do  to  the  whites  what  the  whites 
did  to  Indians.  "We  aren't  like  whites,"  he  said.  "We  aren't  mean." 

The  legal  victory  prompted  Sherman  Wilson,  an  Indian,  to  run  for 
sheriff.  He  was  a  deputy  in  1982,  but  quit  after  a  year  because  he  was 
attacked  by  drunks  with  crow  bars  and  white  deputies  didn't  help  him. 
"They  were  real  Indian-haters , "  he  said.  After  he  announced  his 
candidacy,  the  sheriff  hired  three  Indian  deputies. 

Each  summer  the  Crow  hold  a  four-day  fair  on  the  reservation 
campgrounds  and  each  summer  they  ask  the  county  to  provide  portable 
toilets.  Each  summer  the  county  has  said  no.  This  summer  the 
commissioners  ordered  toilets.  "They  have  to  take  the  Indians  seriously 
now,"  said  Dale  Old  Horn. 

(San  Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle,  Lakota  Times  October  29.  1986) 

Interior  Approves  First  Tribal  Water  Code  Since  1975 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Ross  Swimmer  today  signed  the 
Fort  Peck  Tribal  Water  Code,  a  model  agreement  for  the  administration  of 
Indian  water  rights  and  the  first  code  to  be 'approved  since  1975. 

The  code  resulted  from  a  1985  compact  between  the  Assiniboine  and 
Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  the  State  of  Montana.  The 
Fort  Peck  tribes  own  a  portion  of  the  Missouri  River  in  northeastern 
Montana. 

Today's  action  implements  the  Fort  Peck-Montana  Compact,  which  was 
approved  last  year  and  is  the  state's  first  agreement  with  a  tribal 
government  concerning  Indian  water  rights.  The  approval  of  the  water 
code  is  an  exception  to  a  1975  moratorium  Interior  placed  on  approval  of 
such  codes. 


The  purposes  of  the  code  are  to  1)  provide  for  the  orderly 
resolution  of  disputes  between  persons  authorized  to  use  the  tribal 
water  right;  2)  to  regulate  and  administer  all  diversions  and  use  of 
water  under  the  tribal  water  right  within  the  reservation  except  for 
diversions  or  used  received  from  the  Fort  Peck  Irrigation  Project;  and 
3)  to  implement  the  Fort  Peck-Montana  Compact. 

The  code  creates  a  Water  Resources  Control  Commission  and  an 
appointed  water  administrator.  It  also  provides  for  obtaining  water 
permits,  transferring  water  rights,  and  prioritizing  water  uses. 

Most  western  tribes  lack  formal  codes  that  regulate  and  administer 
the  water  they  own  through  various  executive  orders  and  treaties  with 
the  federal  government.  Swimmer  said  the  Fort  Peck  water  code  is  a 
model  for  those  tribes  to  consider. 

"Since  water  knows  no  political  boundaries,  cooperation  between 
state  and  tribal  governments  is  essential  to  ensure  effective  and 
comprehensive  water  management.  The  Fort  Peck  -  Montana  compact 
highlights  the  benefits  of  intergovernmental  cooperation,"  Swimmer  said. 
(Department  of  the  Interior  News  Release  -  October  9,  1986) 

Big  Horn  County  Elects  Crow  To  Office 

Billings  Gazette,  Nov.  6,  1986) 

Big  Horn  County  voters  elected  their  first  Indian  county 
commissioner  Tuesday  in  a  special  court-ordered  election  of  all  three 
commission  seats. 

John  T.  Doyle,  the  Democratic  contender  and  a  member  of  the  Crow 
Tribe,  defeated  Republican  Jackie  L.  Redding  in  Commissioner  District  2. 
Big  Horn  County  was  divided  into  three  single-member  districts  earlier 
this  year  after  a  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  at-large  method  used  by 
Big  Horn  and  most  other  Montana  counties  violates  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

About  71  percent  of  the  people  in  Commissioner  District  2  are 
Indians.  Indians  also  have  55  percent  majority  in  District  1.  They 
make  up  only  12  percent  of  the  population  in  District  3. 

According  to  unofficial  results  from  the  Big  Horn  County  Clerk  and 
Recorder's  Office,  Doyle  got  564  votes  to  Redding's  334.  Another  tribal 
member,  Gilbert  Birdinground  Jr. ,  mounted  a  write-in  campaign  that 
garnered  237  votes.  Doyle  will  serve  a  six-year  term. 

In  District  1,  Alvin  Torske,  a  Democrat  and  the  only  incumbent 
commissioner  on  the  ballot,  won  easily  over  Republican  challenger  Ed 
MacClean,  but  faced  a  stiff  write  in  challenge  from  former  Rep.  Ramona 
Howe.  Torske  got  668  votes,  MacClean  got  317  and  Howe  got  532.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Crow  tribe.  Torske  will  serve  a  four-year  term. 

In  District  3,  Democrat  Richard  "Rick"  Dorn  beat  Republican  Debra 
L.  Johnson  and  Independent  Larry  Salmonsen.  Dorn  got  795  votes,  Johnson 
got  609  and  Salmonsen  got  94.  Dorn  will  serve  a  two-year  term. 

Big  Horn  County  voters  also  elected  a  Crow  Tribal  member,  Angela 
Russell,  to  serve  in  House  district  99.  Another  tribal  member,  James 
Yellowtail,  running  unopposed,  was  elected  county  attorney. 

In  the  only  real  upset  in  county  races.  Sheriff  Bill  Joy,  a 
democrat,  lost  his  job  to  Republican  Ed  Whaley.  Independent  Sherman 
Wilson,  a  Crow  tribal  member,  got  615  votes  in  that  race. 


Salish-Kootenai  Council  Buys  Land 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  October  14,  1986) 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Council  has  voted  to 
buy  back  a  huge  chunk  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation.  The  council 
has  approved  the  purchase  of  24,678  acres  of  land  in  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  reservation  from  the  Pack  River  Co.  for  $1.8  million. 

The  council  also  heard  a  progress  report  Friday'  on  feasibility 
studies  for  a  115-room  motel  and  convention  center  at  Koss  Landing  in 
Poison,  directing  further  staff  investigations  in  several  areas. 

Some  council  members  voiced  concern  over  the  high  costs  of  such 
projects  because  they  require  that  the  tribal  leaders  make  long-term 
investments  of  money  from  tribal  reserve  funds.  Executive  Treasurer 
Vem  Clairmont  told  the  council  it  would  need  to  sell  $780  thousand  in 
Treasury  bills  to  cover  a  cash-flow  shortage  this  month.  Clairmont  said 
delays  in  receiving  federal  payments  for  tribal  contract  work  had  helped 
to  cause  the  shortage  in  the  tribes'  operating  fund. 

The  $1.8  million  Pack  River  land  purchase  will  take  a  sizable  chunk 
from  the  tribal  reserve  fund,  potentially  affecting  the  tribes' 
long-term  financial  management  plan.  The  huge  land  purchase  is  located 
north  of  the  Flathead  River  in  the  area  roughly  between  Dixon  and  Perma. 
Included  in  the  purchase  are  old  ranch  buildings,  water  and  mineral 
rights,  and  right-of-way  easements  that  generate  some  income. 

The  council  approved  the  purchase  by  a  4-3  vote.  The  tribes  will 
pay  about  $73  an  acre  under  the  purchase  agreement  signed  Friday. 


Centers  Offer  Flood  Assistance  on  Hi-Line 
(Billings  Gazette,  October  20,  1986) 

Seventy-four  people  came  in  Sunday,  the  first  day  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Administration's  disaster  assistance  center  was 
open  in  the  Malta  City  Hall.  They  began  the  application  process  to 
receive  aid  for  loss  and  damage  to  their  property  during  the  recent 
flooding  along  the  Hi-Line. 

The  Malta  center  will  be  open  again  Monday  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  A 
FEMA  center  will  be  open  in  Fort  Belknap  during  the  same  hours  Tuesday. 
The  center  will  be  set  up  at  the  roller  rink  in  the  Community  Complex. 

On  Wednesday,  a  center  will  be  open  at  the  Harlem  City  Hall,  10  First 
Ave.  S.W.  And  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  center  moves  to  the  Chinook 
City-County  Library,  328  Pennsylvania  St.  All  the  centers  will  be  open 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Representatives  from  the  Red  Cross  will'  be  at  the  center  to  help 
arrange  for  immediate  emergency  assistance.  Low-interest  disaster  loans 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  are  available  to  homeowners, 
renters,  farmers  and  business  owners  who  had  losses  of  personal 
belongings  or  to  real  property.  Loans  can  still  be  made  on  insured 
losses  because  often  the  SBA  money  is  paid  before  an  insurance  company 
can  act  on  a  claim.  The  insurance  company's  settlement  can  be  used  to 
repay  the  SBA  loan,  according  to  Ann  Suzuki,  a  FEMA  spokeswoman. 

Homeowners  may  borrow  as  much  as  $100,000  for  structural  repairs 
and  a  maximum  of  $20,000  for  personal  property.  Renters  may  borrow  as 


much  as  $20,000  for  personal-property  losses.  The  maximum  loan  to 
businesses  is  $500,000. 

Grants  for  up  to  $5,000  may  be  available  to  low- income  residents 
who  may  not  qualify  for  loans.  Disaster  unemployment  advice  will  also 
be  available. 

FEMA  has  a  toll-free  number,  1-800-654-7304,  for  residents  to  call 
if  they  have  questions  about  what  assistance  they  can  get  at  the 
centers . 

Federal  Help  for  Jobless  Flood  Victims 
(Independent  Record,  October  16,  1986) 

People  left  without  jobs  as  a  result  of  flash  flooding  last  month 
in  Blaine  and  Phillips  counties  may  be  eligible  for  federal  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  state  Labor  Commissioner  Gene  Huntington  said 
Wednesday . 

The  aid  will  provide  some  financial  assistance  and  help  in  finding 
new  work  for  those  people  not  covered  by  regular  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  he  said.  Those  eligible  may  include  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  self-employed  people. 

Flood  Victims  Told  to  Avoid  Con  Artists 
Billings  Gazette,  October  23,  1986 

When  it  rains,  it  pours.  State  officials  are  warning 
flood-stricken  northern  Montana  residents  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  con 
artists  as  they  begin  to  repair  the  damage  from  fall  floods. 

Jake  Wines,  consumer  affairs  administrator  for  the  state  Commerce 
Department,  has  warned  Phillips  and  Blaine  county  flood  victims  to  be 
especially  wary  of  anyone  selling  goods  or  services  door-to-door. 

No  scams  have  been  reported  so  far  in  the  two  counties  hardest  hit 
by  flooding  of  the  Milk  River  and  its  tributaries,  but  they  aren't 
uncommon,  according  to  Terry  Hamlin  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  field  office  in  Havre.  "You  sometimes  get  outside  contractors  or 
others  coming  in  ..  to  try  to  make  money  off  of  others'  misfortune."  he 
said.  Wines  also  said  his  department  could  furnish  a  list  of  licensed 
tradesmen,  and  he  noted  that  public  insurance  adjustors  are  licensed  by 
the  state  auditor's  office. 

NOTE:  Jake  Wines  can  be  reached  at  (406)  444-4311  or  write  to  Consumer 

Affairs  Unit,  Dept,  of  Commerce,  1424  9th  Avenue,  Helena,  MT  59620. 

4  Additional  Counties  on  Disaster  List 


Besides  the  earlier  declaration  of  Blaine  and  Phillips  counties  as 
disaster  areas.  President  Reagan  added  Hill,  Valley,  Rosebud,  and  McCone 
counties  to  the  list. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Gazette,  Anne  Suzuki,  a 
public-information  officer  for  FEMA,  said  state  officials  asked  for  the 
addition  of  the  four  counties  and  the  request  was  approved  in  Washington 
on  Friday. 


INDIAN  FEE  WAIVERS  MAY  BE  LOST 


The  Board  of  Regents  will  recommend  to  Montana's  State  Legislature 
that  fee  waivers  for  Native  Americans,  veterans  with  honorable 
discharges,  dependents  of  prisoners  of  war,  senior  citizens  and 
custodial  students  be  eliminated  as  a  way  to  help  with  the  current 
budget  crunch  that  Montana's  University  System  is  feeling.  (Custodial 
students  are  those  persons  who  have  worked  in  state  mental  health  care 
and  reform  institutions.) 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  University  of  Montana's 
Kaimin ,  Jeff  Morrison,  regents  chairman,  said  that  the  board  will 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  the  waivers  be  eliminated  to  save  the 
university  system  money. 

This  office  contacted  Ken  Pepion,  UM's  Native  American  Studies, 
regarding  how  this  recommendation  would  affect  Montana's  Indian 
students.  His  response  will  follow  in  our  next  issue. 


Voice  of  Democracy  contest  set: 

(Great  Falls  Tribune,  October  9,  1986) 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

Secondary  students  in  Montana's  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  are  eligible  to  participate,  according  to  Tom  Pouliot  of  Helena, 
state  chairman  of  the  contest.  The  national  broadcast  and  scriptwriting 
contest  gives  students  in  grades  10  through  12  a  chance  to  write  and 
speak  on  the  rights,  responsibilities  and  challenges  of  citizenship  and 
democracy,  he  said.  The  theme  this  year  is:  "The  Challenge  of  American 
Citizenship . " 

Students  prepare  and  record  a  broadcast  script  on  tape  that  runs 
from  three  to  five  minutes  and  submit  it  to  a  panel  of  judges.  Local 
winners  are  selected  by  Nov.  30. 

Further  district  and  state  judging  takes  place  before  a  state 
winner  is  selected  in  January,  according  to  Pouliot.  The  state  winner 
receives  a  five-day,  expense-paid  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  late 
February  1987  and  competes  for  six  national  scholarships  totaling 
$32,500. 

Information  on  the  program  is  available  from  school  principals  or 
VFW  posts  and  their  auxiliary  organizations. 


Bailey  Wins  Tribal  Election 
(Independent  Record,  October  30,  1986) 

LAME  DEER  (AP)  -  Robert  Bailey  was  elected  President  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe  in  a  special  election  Tuesday,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to 
take  office  until  a  legal  challenge  by  ousted  President  John  Buffalohorn 
is  settled. 

Bailey  won  the  tribe's  top  job  by  a  wide  margin,  polling  415  votes 
while  his  nearest  opponent,  Joe  Little  Coyote,  got  only  138. 


AT  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


Melcher  Seeks  Agreement  on  Indian  Remains 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  October  26,  1986) 

WASHINGTON  -  All  over  the  country,  the  bones  of  thousands  of  North 
American  Indians  lie  in  museums  and  collections  at  large  universities. 

To  their  descendants,  it  is  evidence  of  disrespect;  to  the  museums  and 
universities,  it  is  part  of  the  legitimate  study  of  the  nation's 
history. 

To  try  to  get  these  opposing  sides  to  talk  to  each  other,  Sen.  John 
Melcher,  D-Mont . ,  introduced  a  bill  near  the  end  of  the  99th  Congress. 

A  Melcher  aide,  Clara  Spotted  Elk,  said  the  bill  had  been  introduced 
with  no  expectation  of  immediate  passage  but  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
act  as  a  bridge  between  Indian  groups  and  the  educational  institutions. 
"The  museums  say,  'We  own  the  stuff,'"  Spotted  Elk  said,  "and  the  Native 
American  tribes  are  saying,  'No,  you  can't  own  human  remains.'"  Spotted 
Elk  said  that  no  one  knew  the  extent  of  the  museum  holdings  but  that  the 
scale  could  be  imagined  with  the  realization  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  alone  held  the  skeletons  of  14,000  Indians. 

Spotted  Elk,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  in  Montana, 
said  Indian  tribes  had  acknowledged  that  some  worthwhile  benefit  had 
come  from  the  study  of  the  bones.  Diet,  disease,  and  other  things  have 
been  learned  from  their  careful  examination. 

But  what  of  the  heritage  of  the  Indians?  Spotted  Elk  asked.  "Most 
tribes  are  concerned  about  the  spiritual  unrest  of  the  dead  caused  by 
the  bones  being  in  boxes  in  museums  instead  of  being  buried  and 
respected,"  she  said.  "It  is  a  classic  example  of  two  cultures 
clashing. " 

SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 


Supreme  Court  Action 
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The  Supreme  Court  began  its  new  term  October  6  with  an  argument 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  the  Indian  Lands  Consolidation  Act. 
Issues  in  the  four  other  Indian  cases  held  over  from  last  term  are: 
whether  subsistence  rights  were  fully  considered  before  lands  were 
leased  for  oil  development  (two  cases);  were  aboriginal  rights 
extinguished  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act;  and  do  state 
laws  affect  Indian  bingo  operations.  In  Indian  cases  denied  review: 
non-Indian  reservation  landlords  are  not  subject  to  city  ordinances,  and 
the  Kiowa  Tribe  cannot  relitigate  a  child  welfare  case  in  federal  court 
after  intervention  was  denied  in  state  proceedings.  Review  was  granted 
to  determine  compensation  to  a  tribe  for  damage  from  construction  of  a 
navigation  project.  The  Ute  Tribe  is  still  awaiting  action  regarding 
its  boundary  case.  Six  new  Indian  cases  are  awaiting  action:  four  cases 
question  whether  a  mineral  developer  who  made  payments  according  to 
federal  calculations  is  responsible  for  a  deficiency  and  two  deal  with 
mineral  leases  under  ANILCA. 


Taxation  of  Cigarette  Sales 
NARF  Legal  Review,  Fall  1986 


In  California  State  Board  of  Equalization  v.  Chemehuevi  Indian 
Tribe ,  the  Court  held  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  was  required  to  collect  a 
California  state  tax  on  cigarette  sales  to  non- Indian  purchasers.  In 
prior  Indian  law  Supreme  Court  cases,  the  Court  announced  a  standard  to 
determine  whether  a  tax  applied  to  sales  on  Indian  reservations.  Under 
the  standard,  a  state  tax  will  be  allowed  on  smokeshop  sales  to 
non-Indian  purchasers  where  the  legal  incidence  of  the  tax  falls  upon 
the  non-Indians  and  not  the  tribe.  In  this  case,  the  Court  interpreted 
the  California  tax  as  falling  on  the  purchasers  rather  than  the  tribal 
business . 

A  troubling  aspect  of  the  case  is  the  Court’s  decision  to  summarily 
dispose  of  the  case  on  the  state’s  petition  of  certiorari  to  have  the 
Court  review  the  case.  The  tribe  had  no  opportunity  to  brief  or  argue 
the  state  tax  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

OTHER  COURT  CASES 


Court  Order  Sends  Flathead  Water  Plan  Back  to  Square  One 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  October  19,  1986) 

Missoula  (AP)  A  federal  judge  in  Helena  has  ruled  the  BIA  must  establish 
minimum  stream  flows  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  that  protect 
both  Indian  interests  and  those  of  the  mostly  non-Indian  farmer 
irrigators . 

In  a  strongly-worded  opinion  and  order.  Judge  Charles  C.  Lovell 
concluded  that  the  BIA  had  failed  to  consider  irrigator  interests  when 
it  developed  a  1986  minimum  stream  flow  plan  for  the  reservation.  He 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction  preventing  the  BIA  from  using  the  plan 
"or  any  other  such  plan  which  fails  to  consider  the  rights  of  any 
interested  party.” 

The  ruling  is  the  latest  action  in  a  two-year  battle  between  the 
Interior  Dept,  agency,  the  Joint  Board  of  Control  representing 
irrigation  districts  on  the  reservation,  and  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes.  In  1985,  he  (Lovell)  said,  the  court  advised  the 
Interior  secretary  ’’that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  suck  dry  the 
streams  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  derogation  of  tribal  treaty 
rights.  Here  I  conclude  that  neither  shall  the  BIA  be  allowed  to 
seriously  injure  2,600  irrigators  by  totally  disregarding  their  rights. 
The  actions  of  the  Secretary  are  legally  wrong  -  if  not  inexcuseable. " 
Lovell  wrote. 

His  decision  sends  the  BIA  back  to  the  drawing  board  to  try  again 
to  develop  a  plan  for  the  reservation  that  will  keep  enough  water  in 
streams  to  protect  the  fisheries  but  still  deliver  enough  water  to 
farmers  to  maintain  their  crops. 

Court  Rejects  Indian  Blood  Quantum  Stand  For  Aid  To  Students 
The  Lakota  Times,  October  8,  1986) 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  A  federal  requirement  that  members  of  Indian  tribes 
who  apply  for  government  scholarship  aid  have  at  least  one-quarter 
Indian  blood  was  overturned  recently  by  a  federal  appeals  court. 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  regulation  conflicts  with  1974 
and  1985  federal  laws  allowing  anyone  considered  a  member  by  a  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribe  to  apply  for  college  aid  from  the  government 
Indian  program,  said  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Stephen  Quesenberry,  a  lawyer  for  an  Indian  who  challenged  the 
BIA's  regulation,  said  the  ruling,  if  upheld,  would  affect  at  least 
several  hundred  Indians  around  the  country.  The  court's  reasoning  would 
appear  to  apply  equally  to  college  loans  for  Indians,  which  are 
regulated  under  the  same  laws. 

Diane  Zarr,  30,  of  Ukiah,  a  student  at  Sonoma  State  University  and 
a  member  of  the  Sherwood  Valley  Band  of  Porno  Indians  in  Northern 
California,  sued  after  being  found  ineligible  by  the  BIA  for  an  Indian 
higher  education  grant  because  her  percentage  of  Indian  ancestry  is  only 
seven-thirty  seconds  (7/32).  That  is  1/32  below  the  minimum  of 
one-quarter  Indian  blood  established  by  a  Bureau  regulation  that  was 
first  passed  in  1957. 

The  regulation  was  upheld  by  U.S.  District  Judge  John  Vukasin  but 
reversed  by  a  unanimous  three-judge  panel  of  the  appeals  court.  The 
opinion  by  Judge  Robert  Boochever  said  the  requirement  of  one-quarter 
Indian  ancestry  was  valid  when  the  BIA  passed  it  in  1957,  because  the 
standard  was  recognized  in  a  1939  law  regulating  college  loans  to 
Indians.  But  he  said  the  law  was  changed  in  1974  to  include,  in  the 
definition  of  Indian,  "any  person  who  is  a  member  of  any  Indian  tribe" 
that  is  recognized  by  the  government.  That  left  membership  standards  up 
to  the  tribes,  some  of  which  set  their  own  minimum  percentage  of  tribal 
ancestry . 

Another  law,  requiring  a  minimum  of  one-fourth  Indian  ancestry  for 
students  at  Indian  day  schools,  underwent  a  similar  change  last 
December,  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  avoiding  racial  discrimination, 
Boochever  said. 

Decision  Expected  in  Tribe's  Suit 
Glacier  Reporter,  Nov.  6,  1986 

Settlement  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe’s  lawsuit  against  Glacier  County 
regarding  the  County's  ability  to  collect  real  property  taxes  against 
fee  lands  owned  by  the  Tribe  is  expected  soon,  according  to  Glacier 
County  Attorney,  Jim  Nelson. 

"Settlement  negotiations  are  ongoing  between  the  county,  the  Tribe, 
the  Attorney  General's  office  and  the  Department  of  Revenue,"  stated  Mr. 
Nelson  Monday.  Final  judgement  is  expected  within  sixty  days.  Nelson 
added . 


Gambling  Casino  Held  in  Violation  of  Federal  Law 
NARF  Legal  Review,  Fall  1986 

On  July  18,  1986,  in  United  States  v.  Dakota  and  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
Community ,  the  Sixth  Circuit  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district  court 
finding  members  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Tribe  in  violation  of  federal 
law.  The  Court  held  the  Dakota's  casino  gambling  operation,  located  on 
their  reservation,  violated  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  Act  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to  run  a  gambling  operation  which  is  in 
violation  of  state  law.  In  Michigan,  state  law  prohibits  commercial 


gambling  with  the  exception  of  non-profit  organizations  who  are  allowed 
to  carry  on  limited  gambling  activities  for  fundraising  purposes.  The 
Court  found  that  the  Dakota's  operation  was  prohibited  under  state  law 
and  thus  violated  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  NARF  filed  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  in  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Bay  Mills  Indian  Community. 


**  t 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Indian  Alcoholism  rate  may  be  80  percent 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  October  14,  1986) 

Officials  involved  with  tribal  alcoholism  treatment  centers  in 
Sheridan,  Fort  Washakie  and  Billings,  Mont.,  estimate  that  80  percent  of 
Native  Americans  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  can  be  labeled  alcoholic. 

Terry  Beartusk,  executive  director  of  the  Thunder  Child 
Inter-tribal  Alcoholism  Treatment  Center  in  Sheridan,  said  if  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  abuse  formula  was  applied,  an  average  of 
70  percent  of  adult  Indians  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  could  be  considered 
alcoholic.  But  Beartusk,  and  other  treatment  officials,  believe  the 
correct  figure  is  close  to  80  percent.  He  cited  a  study  done  in  1975 
that  showed  an  alcoholism  rate  of  close  to  80  percent  for  all  Indians 
above  the  age  of  14  in  those  two  states.  He  also  said  the  study  showed 
nearly  27,000  out  of  33,000  adult  Indians  were  alcoholics. 

Dr.  Val  Allen  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  office  in  Billings, 
which  serves  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming,  agreed  with 
the  80  percent  estimate.  "Those  seem  to  be  the  accepted  statistics," 
Allen  said. 

Alberta  Oldman,  data  coordinator  for  the  Sho-Rap  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  Fort  Washikie,  also  agreed,  saying  80  percent  was  a  reasonable 
percentage . 

Oldman  said  she  felt  Indian  alcohol  abuse  has  grown  steadily  worse 
in  the  past  10  years  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  youths  who  are 
alcoholic.  She  blamed  this  on  the  juveniles'  family  situations,  saying 
that  most  of  their  parents  are  alcoholic.  "In  a  population  where  80 
percent  of  the  people  are  alcoholics,  it's  normal  to  be  an  alcoholic," 
Beartusk  agreed. 

Beartusk  also  added  that  Indian  populations  nearer  to  the  east  or 
west  coast  of  the  country  were  more  acculturated  and  had  lower 
alcoholism  rates.  Those  in  the  "true  West"  are  less  acculturated  and 
generally  have  much  higher  alcoholism  rates,  he  said.  But  the  center 
director  said  there  was  a  growing  community  of  sober  adults  on  the  Wind 
River  reservation.  "The  nice  part  is,  the  Indian  people  are  starting  to 
do  something  themselves  and  that  they're  gaining  the  capacity  to  do  it 
well,"  he  said. 

Construction  on  the  new  Thunder  Child  facility  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  summer  of  1987  after  officials  work  out  financing  details. 


NOTE:  The  Billings  Gazette,  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  and  the 

Independent  Record  all  printed  the  aforementioned  story  in  varying 
forms.  Although,  the  Billings  Gazette  was  the  only  paper  to  also  run 
the  following  in  its  "Beg  Your  Pardon"  section  on  October  16,  1986. 


Dr.  Val  Allen  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  office  in  Billings  said 
he  was  misquoted  in  an  Associated  Press  news  story  concerning  alcoholism 
among  Indians. 

The  story  quoted  Allen  as  agreeing  with  Terry  Beartusk,  executive 
director  of  the  Thunder  CHild  Inter-tribal  Alcoholism  Treatment  Center 
in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  who  said  the  alcoholism  rate  among  Indians  is  close 
to  80  percent.  Allen  said  he  did  not  agree  with  that  statement.  "  I 
have  not  seen  any  hard  data  on  Indian  alcoholism,”  Allen  said.  He  said 
he  has  no  statistics  on  Indian  alcoholism  and  doesn’t  believe  there  are 
any  conclusive  statistics.  The  Associated  Press  story  originated  with  a 
newspaper  in  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

In  the  Wrong  Kind  of  Business 

(Tim  Giago,  Lakota  Times,  Oct.  15,  1986) 

The  lady  was  obviously  angry. 

She  and  her  husband  had  purchased  a  place  of  business  that  had  a 
bad  reputation  before  they  bought  it.  It  was  a  tavern  that  had  become 
known  around  the  area  as  an  Indian  bar. 

Her  anger  wasn't  directed  at  any  particular  individual.  It  burst 
from  her  lips  in  a  stream  of  unprintable  profanities  castigating  and 
vilifying  Indians  -  all  Indians. 

I  remembered  a  documentary  I  had  seen  on  HBO  television  about 
police  officers.  One  officer  said  that  if  you  are  assigned  to  a  beat 
with  a  large  Hispanic  population,  you  would  end  up  despising  Hispanics. 
If  you  were  assinged  to  a  beat  with  a  large  black  or  Jewish  population, 
you  would  end  up  hating  those  people,  he  said. 

The  lady  and  her  husband  had  purchased  a  business  to  dispense 
alcohol,  the  scourge  of  the  Indian  population.  Her  business  attracted 
those  people  who  consumed  or  were  addicted  to  this  liquid  chemical. 
Through  her  doors  walked  the  low  lifes,  the  alcoholics  and  winos  that 
are  objects  of  shame  even  among  their  own  people.  I  mean  if  her 
business  was  in  the  slums  of  any  urban  center  with  a  large  black, 
Hispanic,  or  Scandinavian  population,  her  torrents  of  rage  could  just  as 
well  have  been  directed  against  those  nationalities. 

This  lady  and  I  do  have  one  thing  in  common.  Neither  one  of  us  can 
stand  to  be  around  drunken  Indians.  However,  there  is  one  major 
difference.  I  know  that  there  are  many  good,  hardworking  Indian  people 
diametrically  opposed  to  alcohol.  I  know  there  are  many  reservation 
people  staging  the  fight  of  their  lives  to  defeat  the  deadliest  enemy  of 
the  Indian  people  -  alcohol. 

The  Indian  never  knew  alcohol  before  the  advent  of  the  whiteman. 

The  Indian  never  learned  to  be  a  so-called  social  drinker.  Alcohol  was 
used  as  one  of  the  many  weapons  in  the  whiteman's  arsenal  to  bring  down 
a  mighty  race  of  people,  to  destroy  an  enemy,  and  to  so  weaken  the  body 
and  minds  of  the  Indian  they  would  surrender  their  lands  without  a 
whimper.  Maybe  it  is  mental  or  maybe  it  is  physical,  but  the  American 
Indian,  as  a  whole,  never  learned  to  consume  alcohol  in  the  manner  of 
the  whiteman. 

As  I  said;  I  don't  like  to  be  around  Indians  who  are  drinking 
heavily.  It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  at  the  personality  changes  that 
take  place  among  friends  I  have  known  all  of  my  life.  They  become 
different  people.  The  quiet  ones  become  loud  and  boisterous,  and  the 
gentle  ones  become  mean  and  violent.  But  the  worst  problem  I  see  on  the 


reservations  is  the  addiction  to  alcohol  causes  good  people  to  totally 
neglect  their  families.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  obtaining  that 
next  drink.  No  cost  is  too  high,  nothing  is  too  valuable  to  sell  just 
as  long  as  it  brings  in  that  next  jug  of  cheap  wine. 

I  don’t  know  of  a  single  family  on  the  reservation  that  has  not 
been  touched  in  some  fashion  by  alcohol.  Most  of  us  have  a  friend  or  a 
family  member  who  has  brought  grief  and  misery  to  us  because  they  are 
abusers  of  alcohol.  ' 

A  doctor  at  one  of  the  Indian  hospitals  on  the  reservation  said 
that  90  percent  of  the  cases  he  treats  in  the  emergency  room  are  drug  or 
alcohol  related. 

Every  Indian  living  in  the  United  States  knows  of  a  stretch  of 
highway  between  their  reservation  and  a  border  town  that  is  littered 
with  white  crosses  indicating  where  fatal  automobile  accidents  have 
occured  while  Indians  sped  to  and  from  their  homes  to  the  liquor  stores 
off  the  reservations.  These  trips  are  known  as  "liquor  runs". 

No!  Cursing  the  drunken  Indian  isn’t  the  answer  nor  is  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  her  business  draws  the  very  clientele  she  so  despises. 

The  answer  is  that  this  lady  and  her  husband  should  get  into  a  different 

line  of  business. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is  the  Indian  people  themselves  who  have 
taken  up  the  cudgel  against  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  We  know  better  than 

the  whiteman  will  ever  know  that  this  is  the  greatest  struggle  we  will 

ever  be  called  upon  to  face,  and  we  are  determined  to  see  it  end  in 
victory . 

Crow,  Pope  Pray  For  Peace  -  Billings  Gazette,  October  28,  1986 

ASSISI,  Italy  (AP)  -  Bearing  olive  branches  and  offering  prayers.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  other  leaders  of  great  world  religions,  from  Moslems 
and  Jews  to  fire-worshipping  Zoroastrians ,  solemnly  pledged  Monday  to 
work  for  peace. 

During  a  prayer  session,  John  Pretty  On  Top,  a  Crow  Indian  from 
Crow  Agency  smoked  a  "peace  pipe"  and  passed  it  on  to  his  nephew. 

Burton,  who  also  puffed  on  it.  Pretty  On  Top  led  a  delegation  of 
American  Indians  representing  traditional  American  religion. 

The  pope,  summing  up  the  resolve  of  his  religious  colleagues,  urged 
world  leaders  to  fashion  "strategies  of  peace  with  courage  and  vision." 

The  160  participants  at  the  prayer  meeting  represented  32 
denominations  and  groups  from  Christendom  as  well  as  African  animists, 
Japanese  Shintoists,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Sikhs,  Jains  and  Bahais.  The 
denominations'  adherents  number  3.5  billion  people,  or  70  percent  of  the 
world’s  population. 


Indian  Vets  Honored 


The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Inter-Tribal  Association  will  dedicate  the 
only  national  monument  recognizing  the  American  Indian  Vietnam  Era  vet¬ 
eran  on  Monday,  November  10,  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Arlington  Nat’l  Cemetery. 

Traditionally,  the  American  Indian  has  served  his  country  in 
greater  proportion  to  his  population  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
society.  Fully  20  percent  of  the  total  Indian  population  are  veterans. 


There  are  81,000  Indian  Vietnam  Era  veterans  and  this  plaque  is 
dedicated  to  them. 

The  dedication  will  include  two  days  of  activities,  beginning  with 
the  official  ceremonies  at  Arlington  Cemetery  on  November  10.  A 
reception  and  public  viewing  of  the  video,  "Shadow  of  the  Warrior"  will 
take  place  that  evening.  On  Veteran's  Day,  a  victory  dance  in  the  form 
of  a  traditional  Indian  pow  wow  will  be  held  on  the  mall  near  the 
Washington  Monument  beginning  at  1:00  p.m. 

Raymond  Costanzo,  superintendent  of  Arlington  Cemetery,  will  give 
the  welcome.  Honored  guest  speakers  are  James  Webb,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  reserve  affairs;  Tom  Daschle,  Congressman  from  South 
Dakota;  Bob  Kelly  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  creator  of  the  palque;  and- Mark 
Stepson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Inter-Tribal 
Association.  For  further  information  contact  Richard  J.  Baker,  (703) 
235-3178  or  Maxey  D.  Little  (202)343-3849. 

(Glacier  Reporter,  Nov.  6,  1986) 

Cowgirl  Hall  of  Fame 

The  National  Cowgirl  Hall  of  Fame  and  Western  Heritage  Center  is 
seeking  names  of  women  who  can  be  considered  as  candidates  to  be  Hall  of 
Fame  honorees.  The  women  can  either  have  a  background  as  a  cowgirl,  or 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our  western  heritage  through  her 
life  as  a  pioneer,  educator,  historian,  missionary,  doctor,  artist, 
pacesetter,  author,  etc. 

Please  send  names  and  biographies  to:  National  Cowgirl  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Western  Heritage  Center,  Box  1742,  Hereford,  Texas  79045. 

Graduate  Students  Sought 

Applications  to  graduate  school  are  being  sought  from  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  the 
University  of  California,  as  well  as  by  other  graduate  schools,  colleges 
and  departments  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 

There  are  not  enough  American  Indians  in  the  professions  which 
include:  Social  welfare,  engineering,  business  admininstration , 

education,  law,  as  well  as  public  health. 

There  is  especially  a  shortage  in  academic  fields  where  there  is  an 
extreme  need  for  American  Indians  to  teach  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Such  role  models  would  be  invaluable  to  young  Indian  students  just 
starting  their  college  academic  careers. 

February  10,  1987  is  the  deadline  for  submission  of  application  for 
the  Fall  1987  semester;  however,  if  one  wishes  to  apply  for  a 
Fellowship/Graduate  Minority  Scholarship,  one  must  submit  an  application 
by  January  10,  1987.  Further  information  can  be  secured  by  writing  to 
the  American  Graduate  Program,  140  Warren  Hall,  Univ.  of  California, 
Berkeley,  CA  94720  or  calling  collect  (415)  642-3228. 


Contract  Awarded  for  BIA  Financial  Trust  Services 


Department  of  the  Interior  News  Release  (10-6-86)  -  The  Mellon  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  financial  trust  services  to 
strengthen  internal  management  and  administration  of  more  than  $1.7 
billion  of  Indian  trust  funds. 


A  tri-partv  agreement  will  be  executed  by  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  trustee  of  the  Indian  monies;  the  Treasury 
Department's  Financial  Management  Service  (FMS) ;  and  Mellon  Bank. 

"This  contract  is  a  giant  step  toward  returning  confidence  in  our 
accountability  and  services  to  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  in  the  management  of  their  trust  funds,"  said  Ross 
Swimmer,  Asst.  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  and  head  of  the  BIA.  "It  is 
also  a  serious  attempt  to  correct  the  operational  deficiencies  and 
provide  the  quality  of  service  expected  of  a  prudent  trustee." 

Swimmer  said  awarding  of  the  contract  sets  in  motion  a  course  of 
action  which  will  directly  address  the  material  weaknesses  in  the  trust 
accounting  system,  the  inefficiencies  of  redundant  multiple  systems,  and 
the  lack  of  earning  capacity  due  to  inefficient  cash  management  of 
funds.  Among  the  services  to  be  provided  by  Mellon  are:  Collecting  and 
depositing  cash  receipts;  investment  advising;  executing  by  and  sell 
orders  from  BIA;  maintaining  custody  of  held  securities;  maintaining 
detailed  accounts  for  both  tribes  and  individuals;  accounting  for  all 
transactions;  and  reporting  all  financial  activities  to  the  BIA  or 
Treasury.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  include:  enhanced  investment 
performance,  improved  accounting  and  timely  reporting  of  account 
information  to  tribes  and  individuals. 

All  activities  and  decisions  required  by  law  of  the  Gov't  as 
trustee  will  continue  to  be  performed  by  the  Government,  including 
control  of  investment  decisions.  As  a  result  of  improved  access  to 
financial  information,  tribes  and  individuals  will  be  able  to  better 
plan  for  the  use  of  their  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  BIA. 

Mellon  will  be  providing  financial  trust  services  to  assist  the  BIA 
in  managing  the  $1.7  billion  fund  that  includes  Indian  tribal  trust 
funds,  individual  Indian  monies,  contributed  funds,  Alaska  Native  escrow 
funds,  irrigation  and  power  project  funds  and  the  Papago  Cooperative 
fund.  Currently  there  are  more  than  251,000  participating  tribal  and 
individual  Indian  accounts.  The  funds  represent  awards  to  Indians  as 
compensation  for  land  claims  or  other  legal  settlements.  The  funds  also 
include  income  from  trust  -  -  oil,  gas  and  other  mineral  revenues, 
timber  sales,  grazing  and  agricultural  leases.  The  implementation  into 
the  contractor's  system  will  be  phased-in  over  a  12  to  18  month  period. 

"In  addition  to  the  benefits  which  will  be  experienced  by  the 
tribes,  FMS  estimates  that  decreasing  the  'float'  on  these  funds  will 
result  in  interest  savings  of  over  $1  million  annually  to  the  treasury," 
Commissioner  Douglas  said. 

Other  banks  submitting  bids  were  Citizens  and  Southern  National 
Bank,  Atlanta;  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago;  Republic  Bank  of  Dallas; 
and  two  California  institutions.  Bank  of  America  and  First  Interstate 
Bank  of  California. 

ArtOuest  '87 

(Cultural  Notes,  October  1986) 

ArtQuest  '87  has  announced  its  third  annual  juried  competition, 
open  to  artists  in  all  media.  Selected  artists  will  share  over  $6,500 
in  cash  and  purchase  awards,  and  will  be  featured  in  a  special 
exhibition  which  will  open  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Boston,  Gallery 
West-Gallery  East  from  May  through  August  1987.  The  exhibition  will 
then  travel  to  Los  Angeles,  where  it  will  be  presented  at  the  Art 


Gallery  of  California  State  University  -  Northridge,  September  through 
October  1987.  Approximately  70  of  the  chosen  artists  will  be  featured 
in  ArtQuest  ' 87/The  Video  Exhibit,  which  will  tour  United  States  museums 
and  galleries  during  1987-88.  Additionally,  a  24-page  full  color 
catalog  promoting  the  work  of  over  200  of  the  competing  artists  will  be 
distributed  to  museum  directors,  curators,  and  editors  of  major  art 
publications  nationwide. 

Jurors  for  the  event  will  include  representatives  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Chicago,  and  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles. 

More  information  and  an  entry  form  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  ArtQuest  '87,  2265  Westwood  Blvd., 
No.  1240,  Los  Angeles,  California  90064  or  phoning  (213)  399-9305. 

Aid  To  Artisans  -  Cultural  Notes 

Aid  to  Artisans,  a  nonprofit  private  foundation,  offers  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  deserving  crafts  producing  groups  and 
cooperatives.  Their  grants  generally  range  from  $500  to  $1,500  and  most 
often  support  the  formation  of  "revolving  material  banks."  These  banks 
enable  members  of  crafts  producing  organizations  to  purchase  materials, 
such  as  silver,  beads,  or  hide  at  wholesale  prices;  the  price  paid  by 
the  craftsperson  for  the  materials  replenishes  the  bank.  Aid  to 
Artisans  can  also  provide  advice  on  the  development  of  marketing  plans, 
location  of  potential  crafts  markets,  and  referrals  for  expert 
consultants  in  crafts  design,  production,  and  marketing. 

The  Samish  Community  Preservation  Fund,  an  organization  committed 
to  economic  development  of  the  Samish  Tribe  in  Anacortes,  Washington, 
received  an  award  for  $1,000  from  Aid  to  Artisans.  The  grant  will  be 
used  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purchase  of  wool  at  wholesale 
prices.  This  wool  bank  will  enable  the  Samish  knitters  and  weavers  to 
have  greater  control  over  the  price,  quality  and  availability  of  their 
preferred  grade  of  wool.  It  will  also  provide  them  with  a  better  return 
on  their  wool  sweaters,  hats,  mittens,  socks  and  accessories. 

For  more  information  contact:  James  S.  Plaut,  Aid  to  Artisans,  64 
Fairgreen  Place,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167,  (617)  277-7720;  Ms. 
Linda  E.  Day,  Samish  Indian  Tribe,  P.0.  Box  217,  Anacortes,  WA  98221, 
(206)  293-6404. 


Job  Opportunities 

Technical  Assistant  -  the  Montana  Higher  Education  Student  Assistance 
Corporation  (MHESAC)  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
Technical  Assistant.  Closing  Date:  November  21,  1986.  Salary  Range  - 
$17,000.  -  $22,000.  annually  depending  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
For  further  information  and  qualifications  contact:  James  A.  Stipcich, 
Executive  Director,  MHESAC,  33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59620 

Director  of  Student  Financial  Aids  -  University  of  Montana.  Starting 
Date:  January  1,  1987.  Salary:  $34,000.-  $36,000  full  time/12  months 
a  year.  For  further  information  contact:  W.  Micheal  Easton,  V.P.  for 
University  Relations,  U  of  M,  Missoula,  MT  59812. 


Visiting  Asst.  Professor  of  Zoology  -  University  of  Montana. 

Replacement  for  faculty  member  on  leave.  Begins  January  5,  1987  and 
continues  through  the  87-88  academic  year  (5  quarter  appointment). 

Salary  -  $20,300  per  academic  year.  For  further  info  contact:  Dr.  D.A. 
Jenni,  Chairman  of  Zoology,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406-243-5122).  Decision  made  by  December  15,  1986. 


Assistant/Associate  Professor  in  Accounting,  Economics,  Finance,  and 
Information  Systems,  Management,  and  Marketing  -  Eastern  Montana 
College.  6  different  positions  available.  Positions  start  in 
September,  1987.  Open  until  filled,  but  applications  received  before 
January  31,  1987,  will  be  given  preference.  For  further  information 
contact:  Andre  Corbeau,  Dean,  School  of  Business  and  Economics,  EMC, 
Billings,  MT  59101-0298. 


Two  Tenure  Track  Positions  in  Computer  Science  -  University  of  Montana. 
Starting  in  September  1987.  Salaries  are  competitive  and  negotiable. 
Apply  to:  Professor  Jerry  D.  Esmay,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Computer 
Science,  U  of  M,  Missoula,  MT  59812.  Phone:  (406)  243-2883. 


Apprenticeship  Program  -  The  Montana  Operating  Engineers  and  Associated 
General  Contractors  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Trust 
(M.O.E.-A.G.C. )  will  open  for  applications  during  the  month  of  December 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  heavy  equipment  operator  and  heavy 
equipment  mechanic  training.  Request  for  Application  Cards  will  be 
available  at  Montana  Job  Service  Offices  beginning  Monday,  Dec.  1st. 

The  last  day  for  distributing  these  cards  to  interested  applicants  will 
be  Friday,  Dec.  12th.  They  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  the  15th 
and  received  by  December  16th.  Applicants  should  make  arrangements  with 
the  Job  Service  Office  to  take  the  S343R  Aptitude  Test  when  picking  up 
the  Request  Card.  A  score  of  High  is  needed  as  a  qualification  for  this 
apprenticeship.  An  application  and  letter  of  instruction  will  be  sent 
to  each  person  submitting  a  Request  Card  when  received  by  the  deadline 
date.  The  application  and  related  materials  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  us  no  later  than  Dec.  31,  1986.  For  further  info  call  (406) 
227-5600. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 


National  Indian  Education  Association  Conference,  Reno,  Nevada  from  Nov. 
20-24,  1986  at  the  (Bally's)  MGM  Grand  Hotel. 

Water  Pollution  in  Indian  Country,  Indian  Water  1987,  Fifth  Annual 
Conference  on  Indian  Water  Issues,  February  5-6,  1987.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  at  the  Albuquerque  Marriott  Hotel.  For  further  information, 
contact:  AILTP  (American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Program) /American 

Indian  Resources  Institute,  319  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Oakland,  CA  94610  - 
Phone:  (415)  834-9333. 

Fifth  Annual  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board's  Conference,  Billings, 
Montana  at  the  Northern  Hotel  on  December  9-10,  1986.  The  conference 
will  focus  on  Gramm-Rudman  cuts  and  possible  methods  to  offset  these 
budget  reductions.  For  further  information  contact  Donna  Kennerly  at 
(406)  652-3113. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.C.  on  December  9-10,  1986.  To  be  held  at  the  Capitol  Hill 
Quality  Inn.  For  details  contact:  Bob  Rapoza  at  (202)  483-1504. 

Financing  Indian  Reservation  Enterprises,  A  workshop  scheduled  at  the 
Albuquerque  Marriott  in  Albuquerque,  NM  on  Nov.  19-20,  1986.  Centers 
on  linking  the  expertise  of  the  Nat'l  Rural  Development  and  Finance 
Corporation,  the  American  Indian  National  Bank  and  the  Division  of 
Finanical  Assistance's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  one  umbrella  to 
provide  maximum  funding  assistance.  For  further  info  contact  Neal  W. 
Nathanson  at  (202)  797-8820. 

The  Powers  of  Tribal  Government,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Dec.  4-5,  1986, 
featuring  constitutional  models.  For  further  info  contact:  Kickingbird 
Associates  at  (703)  938-7822. 

Representing  Children,  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Counsel 
for  Children  Annual  Meeting.  Held  January  15-17,  1987  at  the  Hanalei 
Hotel  in  San  Diego,  CA  on  Current  Issues  in  Law,  Medicine,  Mental 
Health,  and  Protective  Services.  For  Further  info  call  (303)  321-3963. 

Learning  to  Lead:  Motivating  Participation  presented  by  the  Montana 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  MSU,  Bozeman.  The  workshop  is  free  and 
will  be  presented  in  30  counties.  Time  and  places,  in  reference  to 
Montana  reservation  location,  are:  Nov.  5  Evening  at  Big  Horn,  Nov.  6 
Evening  at  Powder  River,  Nov.  13  Evening  at  Cascade,  Jan-.  14  Evening  at 
Blaine,  Jan.  15  Afternoon  at  Phillips  and  Evening  at  Valley.  Jan.  16 
Morning  at  Valley.  Feb.  11  Afternoon  and  Evening  at  Yellowstone,  Feb. 

24  Afternoon  at  Pondera.  Feb.  25  Evening  at  Hill.  April  9  Afternoon  and 
Evening  at  Rosebud.  April  15  Morning  and  Evening  at  Lewis  &  Clark. 

April  21  at  Glacier.  April  22  Afternoon  and  Evening  at  Flathead.  April 
23  Morning  at  Lake.  May  13  Evening  at  Roosevelt.  For  further 
information  contact  your  local  county  extension  office  for  the  time  and 
place. 
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